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On the 2-8 th , the branch gave an enthu 

founders and pioneers of ne^ni on „ clay Modelling,” and 

first visit to it. Mrs. . members of the branch, holding her 

modelled the head of one of the mem ^ ^ symmetry ^ 

u ctan pH to Mrs. Steinthal, or watched her 

?",r t y ,h?n; w wm z o *z*zZ "' at ,east for a 

under the influence of someone r ° 

that in her eyes demanded the best enthusiasm, the 

truest reverence. Art with her has always been the aim of life, not 
with so many to-day. Mrs. Steinthal s lecture on 

■Clay Modelling” is by now so well known that comment on it here 
would be out of place; but appreciation of a unique gift to eye and ear 
such as her lecture undoubtedly was, can never be out of place, and that 
the members of the audience offered unanimously and with the keenest 
enthusiasm, as the address ended.— Throughout the summer there are 
from time to time Natural History excursions, conducted by a well-known 
naturalist ; charge for each child, 6 d. 

Reading. — A successful and fairly well attended meeting took place on 
May 28th, when Mr. Devine, headmaster of Clayesmore School, read a 
paper on “ The Human Boy.” At the close of the paper a little discussion 
ensued . — Natural History Club— On Saturday afternoon, May 23rd, the 
members of the Club travelled by train to Pangbourne, for the purpose of 
a riverside ramble, two of which have been arranged this season. About 
sixty took part in this excursion, and the weather was, once again, all that 
could be desired. The chief centres of interest were the ditches inter- 
secting the water meadows and draining into the Thames. Here, water 
plants, insects, and a variety of animal and vegetable life in different 
stages of development offered the children ample opportunities for study, 
and the leaders of the party were kept well employed in the business of 
identification. Among many other plants, two varieties of cuckoo flowers 
were abundant ( Cardamme pratense and amcirci) ; figwort, comfrey and 
Holtomci were in flower. The leaves and stems of willow herb, loosestrife 
and other summer-flowering riverside plants were noted, as also the young 
plants of Hydrocharis developing from winter buds. Those interested in 
animal life found plenty of material in the caddis worms and their curious 
and varied coverings, the different forms of water snails, larvae of dragon- 
leS, w. ater s P^ ers » beetles, leeches, and a host of other creatures. After 
ea, iss Hart-Davis spoke to the children about the various things they 
a seen, ealing chiefly with the history of the frog-bit and dandelion. A 
very enjoyable time was spent, and we are looking forward with increased 
erest to the second part of the excursion, which will, we hope, take 

place on July 18th. 
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EARLY TENDENCIES IN THE CHILD: 
HOW TO CHECK THEM OR DEVELOP. 

By Mrs. Edward Sieveking. 

(Continued from page 5°5*) 

TENDENCIES often begin in games, lhere is no such thing 
as a “ close time ” for tendencies, therefore our watch must 
be kept with no “ intervals for refreshment. It is in th e 
“playing fields” of our nurseries that they first make their 
appearance, and if we are not accustomed to being constantly 
with our children, naturally we are not au fait with all their 
exits and entrances, and consequently very often it happens 
that the pariah tendencies have made a clear-cut deep 
impression on the surface of the personality, w en even 

they come before our notice. star ted by my own 

I remember a curtous game b g <7^ 

children not long ago. It was catoa ^ ^ 

and consisted of little slips of paper bei g ^ ^ 

each by the eldest child, wit t e to *be found in no 

the spelling was delightfully origma , ^ shuffle G f the 

dictionary extant-written each child drew 

papers ensued, and amid gr conten tfof one or two was 

and opened his or her slip. ’ fortunate was 

unbounded, but the dismay o t os ^ , d played— and 

•equally great, for they recognised that the) n2 

VOL. XI V. —NO. 8. 
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zr^d ^ » t ,ive up ,o 1 ,he o,,e wh ° had df w„ h " 

cherished and beloved (oy. In n,ose cases the unf„ rlun ; 
recognised that the fate was inexorable that had befall 
• ’ not attempt to keep the toy back. en 


ones 


them, and' did not attempt to keep the toy back. 

This game had gone on for some little time one afternoon 
until nearly all the Christmas presents which the children 
had been given had changed hands, and then, on recognising 
and thinking over the moral ethics of the game, we decided 
to insist on the rules being altered, viz., that at the end of 
each round all the toys should be restored to their pr 0 p er 
original owners. But this turned out to be its death-blow 
for little by little its vitality dwindled, till at last it was heard 
of no more. The curious fact of the case was, however, this • 
that to my knowledge the children had, to all intents and 
purposes, as far as they were concerned, invented this game 
with its gambling tendency, and had never met with it 
elsewhere. This, to me, seems to point to one thing which 
should be more widely recognised than I think is the case. 
Gambling, if one tracks it back to its beginning, was initially 
but the craving for excitement— the revulsion from tedium 
and monotony. A perfectly natural desire, if one comes to 
think of it. It was only the swing of the pendulum which 
made the Puritans look on pleasure and excitement as 
wrong. It is most unbecoming and unsuitable for some 
personalities to paper their souls’ rooms dun- coloured — 

* 6y 1 ^selves, in such case, never show to advantage 
. a ' xc >tement in other W'ords, stimulus — is necessary 
u>til 0r ?n natures ‘ Some people never do such good work as 
ljk ", ey an ; moved by excitement. Excitement— or, if you 
within ^ bett6r ’ “ sti mulus”— is the glow of the fire 
of entbi ^ rnir| d, lighting up the God-given power within 
others mT’ r sendin S out as a means of stirring up 
You re™ T’ rning worc i s — inspired actions. 

on the subWt er o7 hat F ‘ W ‘ Robertson ( of Brighton) said 
mean that whi v, excitement : “Excitement — by which I 

actually bein »■ ° Sl1s ari( i gives us a vivid consciousness of 

for years witif V •’ ^ ome P e ople can be wound up and g° 
a G^eva" w ‘*° Ut “P again, bu, you cannot wind up 

We tbat r e -"' hat The truth Is tha, it is a Ih£ 

impulsive th 1 f>Uccess i° n s of the habitual and tne 

mipulsive to make her feel voluntariness 
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the life of feeling, instead of the horrid deadness of machinery. 
I he only remedy against this would be to discover, if possible 
a new invigorating excitement before the old has worn out! 
She is happy calm, bright, active, good, energetic, when 

moved Her heart set * her intellect and her powers in 

motion not her intellect-her heart My nature resembles 

hers in many things— impulsive, sustained in good by stimulus 

—flagging without it The key to all her character is its 

impulsiveness : the whole secret of her ‘ inward happiness ' 
lies not in the blunting, but in the right direction of it.” 

I think we should recognise therefore its demand, and 
answer it by giving it full satisfaction away from the dangerous 
courses it would otherwise take. We ought to provide for 
children — as we are now doing for grown-up people of a less 
educated class — rational ways of escaping from monotony, 
from tedium ; or rather let me use that most expressive word 
of a past generation— the vapours ! With children, as with 
grown-up people, the vapours will rise like a poisonous 
exhalation if we are not careful to provide healthy rational 
excitements for those among us who are not sufficient unto 
ourselves, and who have minds of sluggish depths. Little 
recurrent excitements from time to time, which allow for the 
pleasurable exercise of looking forward to them, are like the 
lamps breaking the monotony of a long street on a winter 
evening. 

Just think how much pleasure a child gets out of a trip up 
the line in spring or summer, with mother or father (if one 
lives in the country or the suburbs), with a basket of sponge 
cakes and a bottle of milk for an impromptu tea, to some 
little village common unknown before ; the joy of finding a 
new nest, or a new flower in some hitherto unvisited lane 
near by ; the delightful excitement of the journey (which 
perhaps would include, if you went by train, only two 
stations) ; the digging up roots of flowers or creepers for 
the children’s own garden at home. Such expeditions are 
veritable shining lights of pleasures which light up a whole 
week of lessons. And these sorts of excitements could e 
readily thought of, mapped out and carried out by all o us 
by those of the most economical turn of mind. The simp er 
they are, so much the better— the happiness the children get 
out of them is immeasurable. On looking back to my own 
childhood days, it seems to me that my chief pleasure o t e 
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week was the Saturday morning walk up the Downs, which 
my mother used regularly to take me, to a certain charming 
little fir wood— Saturday morning being the day when niy 
nurse had to clean out the day nursery. Those kind of 
simple, very easy pleasures to manage, make keen impres- 
sions on the child’s mind, and in after years are among the 
very joys of memory. 

It is in just such pleasures as these that we can foster and 
develop those tastes, those tendencies in our children, which 
are there if we will tend them and train them. Look at the 
time and opportunities for growing, that such an expedition 
as the one I have just been suggesting provides! There is 
no more valuable pursuit, or one more healthful for mind and 
body, than that of the study of natural history, none more 
engrossing — I had almost said none more exciting, for those 
who are “in the swim” know well what a thrill of excitement 
runs through you on tracking down a bird that is new to you, 
or in making your own some new experience of the reason or 
instinct of an animal. Natural history is a book filled from 
cover to cover with absorbing stories — stories of which the 
youngest among us need have no expurgations, as is an 
advisable practice sometimes in other publications. 

tor every evil there is, somewhere, its antidote. That, I 
take it, is a deep, firmly-rooted conviction in most minds, 
tor the evil tendency which perhaps fastens on a child 
wdoors, let us try the recurrent treatment of out-of-door 
f vV° ns ' to f° ster the taste for birds, beasts and reptiles, 
r m j lr )5’ ° r k° at i n g, for the search for and after definition 
_i_ t f ?^ erS ", y be ' S se ^sh, there are opportunities in 
him self °!f 1 *° r ° tllers ' for sharing treasures, for denying 

the del I 810 ” 3 br ° U * ht in the basket is inadequate to 
order with 1 ° P rolon 8‘ e d healthy appetites, for economy in 
^ $aVed to bu y natural history 

brought home fromXTxpelTon " ara °" g ^ findi ” gS 

our children Us,es wl> ich we should try to develop in 

think we are am , ?■ a few tenden cies to-day which I 

Reverence Rn °r * sre £ ard ar| d not develop as we should, 
nation we are not° ’ T tbe reason is not far to seek. As a 
a'low. We are 0 ' g L at ‘ y . distin ? uishad by it , as everyone will 
with much reverend / natlo ' 1 . of Realists, nor are we a nation 
foi tradition ! And it seems to me this 
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is a pity for some traditions are infinitely w orthy of reverence 
It seems to me that we greatly need to develop the lateni 
tendencies of reverence, idealism of aim, and loyalty. It was 
one of the greatest poets the world has ever known who said 
“ reveren ce is the angel of the world.” If that is so, then 
to all intents and purposes our angel is seldom indeed in our 
midst. We are too materialistic; we are too unimaginative. 
But this fact remains nevertheless as a truth— that all really 
great men are idealists at heart, and all have a deep sense of 
loyalty, of reverence for some tradition that has come down 
to us as a sacred heritage from the long dead hands of men 
in far-off ages. In view of this, what can w r e do but condemn 
the attitude of most children towards their parents nowadays ? 
I he attitude of easy camaraderie has something that is dear 


to the parents certainly in one sense, because, as a school- 
mistress once said to me, “there is no greater compliment 
than for a child to put you on his level” for it means that he 
takes your interest and sympathy for granted ; but what can 
one say about the lack of courtesy, of reverence to parents, 
which is so self-evident among children to-day ? Is this the 
parents' fault again ? Perhaps in some measure it is. Only 
the other day a woman said to me, “I don't want my children 
to reverence me; if I do, later on they'll find me out!” 
Think of the covert irony of the words ! But still there is 
always one sense in which children should be loyal to a never- 
failing reverence for motherhood, for fatherhood — and it is 
the same sort of idea as the assertion, “Ihe king can do no 
wrong.” This it is good and wholesome for the child to feel, 
whatever the parents may be ; for they are, whatever their 
faults, the unworthy representatives of a Divine system. It 
is a miserable fact that they should be obliged, because of 
the actualities before their eyes, to be able to respect only in 
the abstract, but there is no help for it. And owing to the 
prevalence among us as a nation of abnormally low ceilings to 
the living rooms of our thoughts, we have not grasped the tact 
that if we are not a nation with many ideals, and consequent y 
do not teach them to our children, they will see us as we are 
— and the sight will not be particularly inspiring. o t a 


perhaps w r e have only ourselves to thank for the ordin y 
ttitude of English children to-day towards 
their parents. This is not the case in Russia, neither is it in 


disrespectfiil"" attitude^ of English children to-day towards 

the case in Russia, neithe 

Germany. It used not to be the case formerly in Englanc , 
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as our own grandparents have testified I remember being 
told a little story in connection with this, about my grand- 
father, which made a keen impression on me. My grandfather 
—when the incident occurred— was a young man, “ walking 
the hospitals.” He had come home one evening to dine with 

his father his mother having promised to spend some hours 

with a friend— and while he and his father sat over their 
wine after dinner, an argument had arisen between them. 
He left home about ten o’clock, and his mother was surprised, 
on her return journey in the coach— the Hackney coach of 
other days— to see him come up to the window and open the 
door, saying he was coming back with her. On her asking 
why he was going back again, he answered that on thinking 
over the discussion which he and his father had had at 
dinner, he had come to the conclusion that he had not spoken 
to him quite as a son should, and had come back to beg his 
pardon for his discourtesy. His mother said afterwards that 
curiously enough on her mentioning the matter (when he had 
gone) to his father, he had told her that he did not remember 
his son having spoken in any way disrespectfully to him. 

The contrast between this — what one might call old-world 
courtesy and delicacy of conscience — and the manner and 
conscience of to-day, is surely enormous. Cases of conscience 
of that sort, if we met with them to-day, would seem to us 
abnormal indeed. Looking back on my own life’s experience, 

I cannot call to mind a single instance of any like incident — 
and it would require a greater effort of mind than my imagi- 
nation could manage in a year to conceive of any of the 
specially modern type of boy being moved to such introspec- 
tion, as would prompt him to take the trouble to return at 
any time, after parting with his parents, to apologize because 
he thought he had not spoken quite respectfully to them. 

nd yet to me there is something very fine about the temper of 
mind which would so fear it had been guilty of a slight breach 
in reverence, that its owner could not rest until he had tried 
o o away with the possible impression made by it, and to 
isavow any intention of being discourteous. Then there is 
enc y method. Some of us are born tidy ; others 
mi 1 ^ lowever much we try to root up tendencies to 

s „ ln ^ S ’ . ^ ere is the tendency to mislay things which 

son nf ° t0me int ° the world wit h some people; in the same 
way as the tendency to mislay themselves (practically 
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a lack of sense of direction), which leads them to lose their 
way inevitably when trying to find a house in a new neighbour- 
hood. It seems indeed almost incurable— this last failing, 
though one can, by making a dead set at the first-named 
propensity, inculcate the habit of mind in the child of 
believing (and acting on the belief) in “ a place for everything, 
and everything in its place.” 

To develop habits of tidiness, and a sense of the fitness 
of abode of certain things in certain places, is no easy task. 
It demands unparalleled patience and great need of the 
repetition of injunctions before the habit gains ground, and 
your object is attained, of some particular article owning a 
name and an address, and, what is more, being found at its 
own proper address when called for ! 

As regards the tendencies to borrow other people’s posses- 
sions, I think the rule should be even more strict. They 
should be lent only on condition that immediately they are 
done with they should be put back in their place. I speak 
from experience specially, when I say that this should be 
insisted on de rigueur. The numbers and numbers of pairs 
of scissors and pencils and penholders that have gone into 
Limbo since my boys have been of an age to use them is in- 
conceivable ! If one is busied about many things throughout 


the day, it takes some effort to be able to remember exactly 
the time when the “ return of the native,” in the shape of the 
borrowed possession, should be taking place, and some 
trouble to exert the voice of authority to recall it. But this 
effort— this trouble should be gone through with. 1 think 
Miss Mason gives a month of close watchings and tellings 
and insistings before the average boy learns the habit of 
shutting the door behind him. She has not at all over-stated 
the time required. To sow the habit of returning orrowe 
scissors, pencils, penholders, and the like much-coveted 
possessions among children.it needs a bag of seeds so g 
that one can hardly carry anything ese at le ’ 
incessantly and constantly is the occupa ion 
required. Then there are other tendencies ^^ould 
carefully encouraged, and these are t e mi ia child- 

force themselves up from time to time ir .quit 

hood for music, for pai n u ng, These are safe vents 

some perhaps not so popular . , . is good : 

of childhood, because when a child is interested he g 
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it is only When he is bored or idle that he is in mischief. 
“Find out men’s wants, and meet them there,’ was a saying 
of one of the most learned humankind savants of a past day, 
and it is very true now ; for if you watch carefully you will 
find out what the wants of the child’s nature are, and it is for 
you to meet them— and if you can, to satisfy them— or rather 
to help him to satisfy them. 

There is nothing in the world like the guardianship of a 
good pursuit that one loves. I had almost said that to have 
a hobby is to be saved ; but what I do mean is that if one 
cares enough about some one pursuit, such as music, painting, 
handicraft of some sort, or mental craft, it becomes verily and 
indeed the shining sword which turns every side to keep the 
way of Life. A friend may fail one, a life-long companion 
may die, but a hobby — the possession of some real absorbing 
pursuit — is a joy for ever: it lives in the fortress of one’s 
mind, in the citadel of one’s heart, it is impregnable and an 
ever-living safeguard from the dangers that beset those who 
live, if one may so call it, unabsorbed lives. 


I am quite aware, in conclusion, that there are many 
tendencies in our children to which we cannot at once give a 
name; these have to be laid aside in a corner of our minds 
to be labelled later on, after we have carefully noted from 
time to time their reappearances and apparent trend. As it 
is, most of us register impressions received from the children 
far too little, and so consequently we are in the dark as 
regards full tides and ebb tides of tendencies in them. But 
is is a mistake which can easily be rectified by examining 

3 ?. our personal mental balance the things 

w ich the waves wash up at our feet in every-day life. Very 

n ’ 1 ln ’ re ason that dilatory habits begin in children 
j t0 n0t ^ av * n 8T discovered and encouraged enough 
har/n eermn £ tendencies which they had in them, but which 
of pvp .^ en , r f ° U ^ lt OUt enou gh into the air and sunshine 
enono-Vi^ *a * 6 ’ an< ? not ^ad in consequence room 

habit ifcpif • °PjP ortunit y enough to develop. The dilatory 
Part ae-ain ° ^ ^ Ue t0 sorne physical mal-nutrition : our 
°f that nat 1 S f ems to me > * s to find out what the “ want’ 

inters Wh^twe' £ “ * new direction of 

sense of dire t' a ^ neec * more in our households is a 

an d to enmnr, !° c ^ ec k an d divert certain tendencies, 

ge and pilot others. Still there is, as Anthony 
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Hope says, such a lamentable gulf between feeling that 
something must be done, and discovering what it is”; and 
iea ^ to . n< ^ out trut; h in children's tendencies is a difficult 
matter indeed, and practically needs as much thinking out 
and exercise of right judgment as we are able to give. 

One thing we have to remember in connection with this 
subject : we have to be convinced absolutely of the supreme 
importance of the work of directing tendencies in our girls 
and boys. And the reason for this is the fact that it is the 
individual that determines the tendencies of the age he lives 
in. Look what a tremendous tendency to his age — to all 
ages — brands, the little poor man of Assisi, gave ! Look at 
the inspiration which such a leader of thought as William 
Penn awoke in his day! Look at the tendency Mr. Waugh, 
the children's friend of to-day, has started ! Look nearer 
home still at the fresh impetus such women as Miss Buss,. 
Mrs. Massingberd, Miss Beale, Miss Mason have given, and 
one sees how one strong personality sways his or her genera- 
tion : introduces fresh ideas, fresh vital tendencies by which 
the age is regenerated. For it is, after all, the individual 
who counts — the individual into whose hands the future is 
given. And it is the pilotage of the individual when he is a 
child, and at his most impressionable age, which is laid in 
the fathers' and mothers' hands. If they watch for with 
judgment, and direct wisely his early tendencies, they are 
in effect directing the tendencies of the future — they are 
from afar moving the rudder of the world that is going to 
be in the time that is coming, when they themselves must 
stand aside. It is, without doubt, a tremendous responsibility 
to recognise and check the pariah tendency whenever it 
arises ; as it is also to recognise and encourage wisely the 
good tendency that sometimes comes before our eyes in 
such a “ questionable form *’ that it puzzles us and inter eres 
with our personal comfort. Still, when one realizes to t le 
full the far-reaching consequences of what we are doing, we 
cannot fail to make the endeavour consistently, patient y 
sympathetically ; and even if, with all our efforts, we t o 
see the results, still to be absolutely sure they are to come. 

- For while the tir’d waves, vainly breaking, seem here no painful inch 

Far up trough creeks and inlets making, comes silent-flooding in - 
the main ! ” 


